value of his fellow-creatures merely according to the degree in
which they are like himself and assumes that everything which
differs from him is, by that very fact, worth less. Consequently we
find professional futility a constantly recurring motif in Andersen.
A second trait, related to the first, is that of professional arro-
gance; most of Andersen's creatures are pure bureaucrats, who
start from the position that their job exists for them and not they
for their job. The snail family is entirely convinced that the bur-
dock is only in the world for the purpose of feeding it, and the rain
to give it a little drum music, and when none of the family is any
longer boiled and eaten, it concludes that the human race must
have become extinct. The tomcat declares that a creature which
cannot arch its back and spit fire is wholly unqualified to give
opinions, and the muckworm has only one thought on seeing the
tropics: what incomparable vegetation and how good it will taste
when it decays. But the philistine character contains yet another
trait, that no philistine is content with the place that Providence
has assigned to him; every one of them pushes beyond his natural
gifts, imagining himself to be more than he is. The darning-needle
assumes from the very start that it is a sewing-needle, and in the
end that it is a breast-pin; the smoothing-iron thinks it is a steam
engine that can go on the rails and pull a train; the hand-cart
declares that it is a coach and four because it runs on wheels; and
the rocking-horse talks of nothing but training and breed. Every
one has his pet life-lie, all want to live beyond their condition, cut
a dash, throw dust in one another's eyes.

From these types, which taken together constitute a wide cross-
section of everyday life, Andersen passes on to a still higher sort
of satire that often contains a whole philosophy of human nature
in a nutshell. For example, is not the situation of the Goblin in
" The Goblin and the Shopkeeper " the situation of all men; do we
not all oscillate between love of porridge and good butter and love
of poetry, which one cannot eat? And "The Emperor's New
Clothes," does it not contain a whole sociology? All maintain that
they are seeing the Emperor's robes, although he has none on,
for the word has been given that if anyone does not see them, he
must be entirely stupid or unfit for his office. And the story of
" The Ugly Duckling " is at bottom nothing more or less than that
of the destiny and course of genius, for genius is marked before all
the world precisely by its humility; because it is different from the
rest, it regards itself as less, as particularly inferior, and the rest
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